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of disappointment that the famous bugbear in diem is still unexplained, 
although it is certain that the problem will remain until an adequate explana- 
tion of that phrase is forthcoming. 

R. W. Husband 
State House 
Concord, New Hampshire 



Across the Years. By Charles Ernest Bennett, of Amherst 
College. Boston: The Stratford Co. i2mo, pp. ix-f-57. 
$1.00 net. 

This is another little book which aims, like Professor Nixon's A Roman Wit, 
to make some of the Latin poetry, usually read in schools and colleges, seem 
more real, more alive, to the average twentieth-century boy or girl. The 
reason for the choice of this title for a book of this sort is explained in the pub- 
lishers' advertisement: "These translations, or rather adaptations, enable us 
to hold out our hand across the centuries, and to clasp the warm hand of our 
deathless fellowmen." 

The volume contains more than a score of poems, nearly all of them being 
from Catullus or Horace. The whole of Catullus' longest poem, 64, is given. 
The Pervigilium Veneris is also translated in full, and there is a fragment from 
Accius and a selection from the Mosella of Ausonius. 

A great many of the pieces contain colloquial and slang expressions, as 
advertised. There is one in the negro dialect, one in Italian-American. 
"Local color" occurs in some places, for example, in the poem in which Horace 
(Odes i. 8) appeals to "Liddy" to cease working her wiles upon "Sybie." 

Then cease to give him such a dance, 

Where'er your idle fancy leads him; 
He needs athletics, not romance, 
Not evening clothes, but running pants. 
Leave him alone — give him a chance; 

The Amherst track team needs him! 

The entire work is excellently done and much of it is really good poetry. 
For instance, Catullus, 64, and the Pervigilium Veneris are about as closely 
rendered as they could be, and the translations are poetry. Professor Bennett 
read some of these translations and parodies at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England last March, greatly to the delight of those in 
attendance. At that time many members of the Association expressed to the 
present writer the wish that the translations might be published. The wish 
has been quickly granted! 

M. N. W. 

Williams College 



